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Cleveland Trust Co,, comprises among others the Republic Steel,
Youngstown Sheet and Tube, Inland Steel, and Goodyear Tire and
Rubber companies with assets of $3 billion.

The Boston Group, around the First National Bank of Boston,
takes in such large concerns as the United Shoe Machinery Co., with
its firm grip on the nation's shoe manufacturers, the American Woollen
and U.S. Smelting, Refining and Mining companies, and the United
Fruit Corp., the financial sovereign of several Latin American 'banana
republics'.

Competition among those eight empires and the unaffiliated business
kingdoms and principalities is no more deadly, these days, than between
the various departments of any one corporation like U.S. Steel or
General Motors. Unwritten covenants restrict what used to be the
ruthless rivalries of the frantic trust building era. Ever since the New
Deal period, and more still since the last war, Big Business has been
pulling together, defending its members and attacking its enemies in
unison. No matter how much each group is bent on, increasing its own
power and profits, markets and controls, and how close to collision
they might come in their unceasing expansion at home and abroad,
they are now as considerate of their all else overruling common interests
as the most disciplined allies in the midst of war.

They need no supreme command to lay down an over-all strategy;
for their basic aims are the same, dictated by the sameness of their
nature and their outlook, their dangers and their opportunities. Even
such a crucial issue as the desirable extent of governmental armament
expenditures at any given time does not jeopardize their unanimity on
major economic and political problems; for all the major powers of
Big Business are deeply engaged both in the civilian and armament
fields.

On day-to-day tactics there may occasionally be disagreement:
whether to raise prices today or only tomorrow, to raise them 10 or
5 or only 2 per cent at one stroke; how far to expand or restrict
production of basic materials; whether to meet the labour unions half-
or quarter-way when concessions are unavoidable, and how to re-
pulse or counter-attack them whenever possible. But such differences
have never gone far in recent years.

It is only natural that the leaders of this enormous corporate power
should largely have determined after the war how much the nation
was to produce, consume, invest and try to export; how many jobs